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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W, ROOT, 
After a year’s sojourn in Europe, wil! resume Voice 
Teaching at 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincir nati, O. 


ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O 
B. EBANN, 


B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, The John Church Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, ; 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 
R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike's Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer’s 
Standpoint,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 





Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub- 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., ete. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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-C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ., 

. . Offices in the West. 5 
Makes a specialty of the 
Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 
A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 

A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 


ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Trxroan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day’s journey on a train. Syyorsm: Train Whistles, 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start « eir Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach *‘ Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part, Mention 


this Jovrsac. TRELOAR MUSIC O©O., Mexico, Me. 
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Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA, BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor, 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


Vocal Gems 


from the new Comic Opera. 


“Madeleine, or The Magic Kiss.” 


Words by STANISLAUS STANGE 
Music by JULIAN EDWARDS 
This opera has met with great success ever since 
its first presentation, which took place in Boston 
early in the summer. The Vocal Gems are in great 
demand, and make a neat little collection of favorite 
pieces. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avénue. 


NEW YORK: 


13 East 16th Street. 


HARVEST AND THANKSGIVING 


Annual No. 7. 
A Special Service of Song, with Responsive Readings 
and Recitations. Prepared by 
J. R. MURRAY. 
This Annual contains some new features, which, if 
carried out according to the page of suggestions, will 


make an unusually interesting and effective service. 
Price 5 cents per single copy. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 





NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


EACH A NOVELTY. 
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THE PARAGON OF SONG, 


By Dr. Gro. F. Root and C, C. Case, 

An entirely new collection of music for Singing 
Classes, Musical Institutes, and Musical Conventions. 
Every piece newly composed, or arranged expressly 
for this book, and has never before been printed in 
this form. Elegant new type and plates, making the 
finest looking and most useful book published. 

Price, 0 cents. 


THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and D. B. TOWNER. 


A collection of Masic for women's voices, consist- 
ing of Secular and Sacred Music, Glees, Part-Songs, 
etc., etc. Composed and arranged expressly for this 
book. The Treble-Clef Choir is on an entirely new 
plan, The music is arranged for four voices, and 
most of the pieces have piano accompaniments. 
There is also a short course of elementary instruc- 
tion, making the book very complete and desirable 
for Young Ladies’ Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. 

Price, 0 cents. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


Edited by Paolo F. CAMPIGLIO. 

A collection of Preludes, Offertories, and Music for 
Weddingsand Funerals. Selected and arranged from 
the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Wagner 
Mascagni, Moszkowski, Paderewski, and others, for 
the Organ or Cabinet Organ. 

Price, $2.00. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Compiled and arranged by TecLa ViGNa, Teacher 
of Vocal Art in the College of Music, Cincinnati. 
These Exercises have been long and successfully 
used by the distinguished editor in her work, and 
are here made available for vocal teachers generally. 
Exercises ouly are given, the teacher being left in 
freedom as to how toapply them. A fine portrait of 
Signorina Vigna, with her autograph, accompanies 
the “ Exercises.’’ 

Price $2.00. 


MUSIC TABLET, with a Condensed View of the 


Material of Composition, prepared by A. J. Goopricn. 

This isa most desirable and convenient Tablet of 
Music Staffs, for the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Amateurs. The sheets are perforated at the top. so 
that they can be easily torn out when filled, the 
Harmony References on the cover, and the stiff back 
for writing upon, remaining until the last sheet is 
taken out. 

Price, 25 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture ae Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 
MALLE WOrce. 


By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 

Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


THE DUET. 
THE ‘‘OLD FOREIGNER’S’’ PRACTICAL JOKE. 


HE delights of the winter were to close with a grand 

concert, in which both the town musicians and some 
skillful amateurs in Griinwiesel were to take part. The 
mayor played a capital ‘cello, the doctor was equally strong 
on the bassoon, the apothecary, although he had no very 
good embouchure, played the flute, some Griinwiesel dam- 
sels had practiced arias, and everything was admirably pre- 
pared. But the old foreign gentleman was of the opinion 
that the concert would, to be sure, turn out capitally in this 
way, but that a duet was evidently wanting, and a duet 
must necessarily form part of any properly ordered concert. 
The people were rather nonplussed by this expression of 
opinion. To be sure, the mayor's daughter sang like a night- 
ingale, but where should they find a gentleman to sing a 
duet with her? At last they thought of falling back upon 
the old organist, who had once sung a capital bass; but the 
foreign gentleman said there was no need of this, as his 
nephew sang quite splendidly. They were not a little aston- 
ished at this new, excellent quality in the young man. He 
had to sing them something as a sample, and, apart from a 
few queerish mannerisms that were supposed to be English, 
sang like an angel. So the duet was practiced in a hurry, 
and the evening came round at last on which the Griinwie- 
selers’ ears were to be rejoiced by the concert. 

Unluckily the old foreigner could not witness his 
nephew’s triumph, being ill; but he gave the mayor some 
instructions to follow out regarding his nephew. ‘‘My 
nephew isa good soul,” said he, *‘ but now and then he takes 
queer ideas into his head and begins to play all sorts of mad- 
cap tricks; that is just why! am sorry | can’t come to the 
concert, for he is mighty careful when | am by—he knows 
the reason why well enough! After all, | must say, to his 
honor, that it is not moral perversity, but purely physical; it 
is part of his whole nature. Now, if he should happen to 
take any queer notions into his head—to climb up upon a 
music desk and perch there, or insist upon scraping away 
on a double-bass—if you, Mr. Mayor, would only loosen 
his high cravat a little for him, or, if that does not do, take 
it off entirely, you will see how well-behaved and polite he 
will then be.” 

The mayor thanked the invalid for his confidence, and 
promised, if need were, to do as he had advised him. 

The concert-hall was packed full, for all Griinwiesel and 
the surrounding country was there. All the huntsmen, par- 
sons, office-holders, farmers, and the like, for twenty miles 
around, had streamed in with their numerous families to 
share the rare delight with the Grinwieselers. The town 
musicians did splendidly; after them appeared the mayor, 
who played the ‘cello, accompanied by the apothecary, who 
played the flute; after these the organist sang a bass aria to 
universal applause, and the doctor, too, was not a little 
clapped when he performed on the bassoon. 

The first part of the concert was over, and everyone was 
eager for the second part, in which the young foreigner was 
to sing a duet with the mayor's daughter. The nephew had 
come in a brilliant toilet and had long since drawn to him- 
self the attention of all present; that is to say, he had thrown 
himself, without asking any questions, upon a superb fau- 
teuil that had been prepared for a countess from the neigh- 
borhood. He stretched out his legs before him, stared at 
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everybody through an enormous telescope, which he used 
in addition to his big eyeglass, and kept playing with a 
huge butcher’s dog he had introduced into the company, in 
spite of the regulation against bringing in dogs. The count- 
ess, for whom the armchair had been prepared, made her 
appearance, but the last man to show any signs of getting 
up and vacating his seat for her was the nephew; on the 
contrary, he made himself all the more comfortably at 
home, and no one dared to say a word to the young man 
about it. The noble lady had to sit on quite a common 
straw-seated chair amidst the other women of the little 
town, and is said to have been not a little chagrined at it. 

During the splendid playing of the mayor, during the or- 
ganist’s capital bass aria, yes, even while the doctor was 
playing his fantasia on the bassoon, and everyone was hold- 
ing his breath and listening, the nephew made the dog run 
after his handkerchief, and talked quite loud with his neigh 
bors, so that everyone who did not know him was aston- 
ished at the young gentleman's extraordinary manners. 

No wonder, therefore, that everyone was very curious to 
see how he would perform his part in the duet. The sec- 
ond part began: the town musicians had played something 
and now the mayor, with his daughter on his arm, stepped 
up to the young man, handed him a sheet of music, and 
said: ‘‘Monsieur! will you now please to sing the duetto? 

im 


The young man laughed, showed his teeth in a grin, jumped 
up, and the two others followed him to the music desk. The 
whole company was filled with expectation. The organist 


} 


beat time and nodded to the nephew to begin. The latter 
looked at the music through his big eyeglass and uttered 


some hideous, lamentable tones. But the organist calle 
out to him: ‘‘Two tones lower, my dear sir; you must 
sing C—C!”’ 


But instead of singing C, the nephew took off one of his 
shoes and threw it at the organist’s head, so that the powder 
flew about in clouds. When the mayor saw this, he said to 
himself ‘‘Ha! now he’s having one of his physical attacks,’ 
sprang up to him, took him by the throat and loosened his 
cravat for him a 'ittle, but this made the young man only 
worse. He no longer spoke German, but a most outland 
ish language that no’ one understood, and began bounding 
about the stage in enormous leaps. The mayor was in de 
Spair at this unpleasant interruption, and determined to take 
the cravat wholly off from the young man, to whom some 
thing quite unusual must have happened. But he had hardly 
done so when he stoud as if frozen with terror; for, instead 
of a human skin and complexion, a dark brown pelt en- 
compassed the young fellow’s neck, and he immediately 
began to continue his leaps, still higher and more wildly, ran 
his white kid gloves through his hair, pulled it off, and, oh! 
wonder! that beautiful head of hair was a wig, which he 
proceeded to throw into the mayor’s face, and his head now 
appeared covered with the same brown pelt. 

je jumped over tables and benches, overturned the music- 
desks, stamped on fiddles and clarionets, and seemed like a 
madman. ‘‘Catch him, catch him,” cried. the mayor, be- 
side himself; ‘‘he is out of his mind; catch him!" But that 
was a difficult matter, for he had pulled off his gloves and 
showed nails on his hand, with which he went for the peo 
ple’s faces and scratched them woefully. At last a courageous 
huntsman succeeded in tackling him. He squeezed his long 
arms together, so that he only wriggled with his feet and 
laughed and screamed in a hoarse voice. The people crowd- 
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ed around and stared at the extraordinary young gentleman, 
who now no longer looked like a human being. But a 
scientific gentleman from the neighborhood, who owned a 
large cabinet of natural history and all sorts of stuffed ani- 
mals, stepped up, examined him carefully, and then cried 
out in astonishment: ‘‘Good God! respected ladies and 
gentlemen, how could you bring this animal into polite 
society? Why, this is an ape, the Homo Troglodvtes Linnat. 
i will give you six thalers down for him if you will let me 
have him, and will stuff him for my cabinet.”—Wi/belm 
Hauff, ‘‘ Der Schetk von Alessandria und seine Sklaven.”’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY W. F. GATES. 


HE ancient epigram, ‘‘sing me the songs of a people, and 

1 will tell you their history,” might almost be para- 
phrased ‘‘show me the instruments of a people, and | will 
tell you of their civilization.’” The more barbaric the people, 
the cruder their instruments. The highest civilization has 
evolved the most complex instrument. 

That prehistoric savage who found pleasure in the twang- 
ing of his bowstring, and who added another string that the 
pleasure might be doubled, took the first step toward cross- 
ing the chasm between barbarism and civilization. 

The noticing of these pleasing sounds was a discovery, 
the addition of other strings, an invention. This primitive 
harp was by the ancients attributed to the god Apollo. Then 
followed another discovery: If the frame of the bow was 
heavy, or if the strings were stretched over a piece of wood, 
it was found that the tone was much strengthened. The 
way from this to the soundboard was not far. Such was 
the harp ere man made record of his inventions or ideas, and 
but little more than this was the harp of ancient Egypt, the 
first of which we have record. 








ASSYRIAN DULCIMER 


While much has been learned of the harps of the Egyp- 
tians from their painting and sculpture, we are not entirely 
dependent on these alone, for several ancient harps have 
been found in tombs and other protected places. One un- 
tombed at Thebes after a sepulchre of 3,000 years still emit- 
ted tones, audible though weak. Painted on the walls of 
Thebes we find harps, some of which are six feet in height, 
and having from thirteen to twenty-six strings. The pitch 
was low, as there was no supporting pillar or adequate 
sounding-board. 

Some of the harps were held on the shoulder while being 
played, but the larger ones were rested on the ground, the 
performer kneeling or standing. The workmanship and or- 
namentation were exceedingly fine, and in this respect, as 





well as in size and compass, the Egyptian harps excelled 
those of Assyria and other ancient nations. 

Equal in importance, in the pedigree of the pianoforte, is 
the /yre. It was considerably smaller than the harp, but in 
general principles of construction was the same. In it, also, 
the sizes, and especially the shapes, showed great diver- 
sity. Some of them were of very graceful design. In the 
harp both hands could be used the full length of the strings 
on each side. In the lyre one hand was limited to a part of 
the string. The proportion of soundboard to string-length 
was greater in the lyre than in the harp. Plectra, as well as 
fingers, were used in exciting the vibrations of the lyre 
strings. 

Another instrument, probably of Egyptian origin, is the 
monochord. This was simply constructed, and was used in 
teaching the scale intervals. It consisted of a long, narrow 
box, over which ran a single string supported by a bridge at 
each end, on which the different tones were measured off 
by an intermediate movable bridge. The be/icon was a sim- 
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ilar instrument having several strings, and both the mono- 
chord and the helicon were much used in the early Christian 
church for the teaching of the intervals of the scale to the 
singers. We are also told that the playing of the mono- 
chord was a highly prized accomplishment of the young 
ladies of that period. 

Similar to the harp, in the number of strings at least, and 
in the original shape, were two instruments, prehistoric in 
origin, which are regarded as suggesting the harpsichord, 
and its successor, the pianoforte. These instruments were 
very similar in shape and stringing, and differed principally 
in their manner of playing. The construction was in the 
style of the modern zither, a series of strings stretched over 
a flat sounding-board. When these strings were set in 
motion by plucking with the tips of the fingers or with a 
plectrum of bone or quill, the instrument was called a psa/- 
tery; but when the string was struck with little hammers 
or mallets, it was named a dulcimer. These hammers were 
sometimes covered on one side with leather, that the player 
might produce softer tones at will. As fingers were made 
before hammers, it is fair to infer that the psaltery preceded 
the dulcimer. 

In these instruments we find as many as three to five 
strings in a group tuned in unison, in this respect foreshad- 
owing the triple unisons of the modern piano. 

Both of these instruments have been known for ages in 
Persia and Arabia, and were probably brought into Europe 
during the Crusades. The psaltery was generally suspended 
by a ribbon around the neck of the player, and was of a 
square, triangular, or harp shape; the more ancient ones are 
square. In the early Christian psalteries the curved sound- 
ing-board, made of brass or of wood, was placed at the top 
of the instrument. 

In these early centuries the psaltery was regarded as being 
a most noble instrument. This is shown by the fact that, in 
manuscripts dating from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
King David is represented as playing on the square psaltery ; 
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while after the twelfth century he is depicted as favoring the 
harp. Still later the violin is put into his hands. If the 
present day were to represent him at a musical occupation, 
it might be—playing the piano or directing an orchestra. 
The idea is that each epoch gives to its celestial characters, 
for manipulation, that instrument which, in its judgment, is 
the noblest, best, and most suited to heavenly surroundings. 

The name ‘‘ dulcimer” comes from du/ce and melos, mean- 
ing ‘‘sweet melody.” In playing, this instrument was laid on 
a table or suspended from the shoulders or waist by a strap. 
The dulcimer was larger than the psalter, and produced a 
stronger tone. Certain forms of it are in use even at the 
present time among the Egyptians and Turks, and were, until 
late years, seen in remote parts of Europe. 

The Germans, in their realistic style of nomenclature, 
called one shape of the psaltery the ‘‘Schweinskopf,” or pig's 
head, owing to its peculiar form, and the dulcimer they called 
the ‘‘ Hackbrett,” or chopping-board, from the motion used 
in striking the strings with the hammers or mallets. Being 
played with a plectrum, the psaltery is regarded as the pro- 
totype of the harpsichord, while the dulcimer, as it is played 
with hammers, bears the same relation to the pianoforte. 
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CLAVIER OF THE TIME OF BACH 


Many varieties of these instruments, and many others that 
have no direct bearing on the subject in hand, were in use in 
Middle Ages. While the self-imposed limitations of space 
will not permit their description, | can not refrain from quot- 
ing a curious enumeration of instruments found in Lydgate's 
‘*Reson and Sensualite,” written about 1430. 

‘* For they ronde the practyke 

Of al maner of Mynstralcye, 

That any mane kane specifye ; 

And instrumentys that dyde excelle, 
Many moo than | kane telle. 
Harpys, fythels, and eke roytys, 
Wel accordyng with her notys, 
Lutys, rubibis, and geterns, 

More for estatys than taverns: 
Orgyns, cytolys, monacordys; 

And ther wer founde noo discordys 
Nor variunce in ther souns, 

Nor lak of noo proporsiouns.” 

Keys had been used in the manipulation of organs since 
the eighth century, but they did not entirely supersede the 
clumsy slides which governed the passage of air into the 
pipes until the eleventh century. The earliest organ keys 
were of large size, some five or six inches in width, from 
two to three feet long, and having a drop of about a foot. 
Sometime from the twelfth to the fourteenth century there 
came the application of keys to a stringed instrument. By 
this time the size of the organ keys had decreased to four 
inches in width, but, owing to their large size, must still 
have been played by pounding with the clenched fist. Ex- 
actly when or where keys were first used in combination 
with strings can not be definitely stated, though it was prob- 
ably in Italy, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The cithara was similar to the psaltery, and was probably 
the first stringed instrument to which keys were applied. 
The combination was called the clavicytherium. The strings 
were made of catgut, and were set in vibration by quill p/ec- 
tra, clumsily attached to the ends of the keys. 
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The monochord suggested the clavichord, which latter 
word comes from c/avis, a key, and chorda, a string. When 
we consider the trouble of shifting the bridge of the mono- 
chord to get the different tones of the scale, we can quickly 
see the desirability of having several bridges goyerned by 
the keys and raised to the string at the player's touch. Such 
was the plan of the clavichord action. At the interior end 
of the key was an upright metallic projection called a ‘‘ /an- 
gent,” about an inch high and an eighth of an inch broad, 
which, striking the string at the proper place, set it in vibra- 
tion. The tangent did not rebound from the string until the 
finger was removed from the key. 

The string thus struck was divided by the tangent into 
two parts, one of which, vibrating, gave the tone, but the 
other section was ‘‘damped,”’ or kept from sounding by a 
strip of cloth interlaced between the wires. When the tan- 
gent left the wire, this cloth served to stop the tone made 
by the vibrating segment. 

Prior to the invention of wire, which came into use about 
1350, all stringed instruments were strung with silk or gut; 
but after this date, brass wire came rapidly into use and held 
its own until the eighteenth century, and prevailed to some 
extent until 1830. The plan of wrapping the strings, or 
winding them with fine wire, was adopted about 1675, 
though the string was not then wrapped very closely. 

The clavichord was introduced into England in the fifteenth 
century; and the first mention of this instrument that can be 
found, isin the following, by William Cornish (1500): 
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No. 35. KLAnGc, Key Group, AND A CENTRAL Key. 


MODERN author suggests the German word k/ang as a 
substitute for ‘‘tone,’’ because, as he says, ‘‘it expresses 
more fully what we hear in the compound of elementary or 
partial tones which collectively constitute a musical tone.’ 
It is self-evident that whatever constitutes a ‘‘tone” is 
included-in the meaning of that word. If, in our musical 
work, there were need of making more prominent the idea 
of the partial tones, or overtones, or harmonics of which a 
tone is composed | can see that the suggestion would have 
some force; but that is not the case, and | fail to see where, 
in his after-writing, this author uses the word A/ang that 
‘*tone’’ would not have fully expressed. what he wished to 
say. A sentence or two from a paragraph a little farther on 
in his work confirms my point. 


In music a klang its always thought and heard in co ction with other 
klangs, and, therefore, always occurs in some positive relation which deter- 
mines its exact pitch, and gives it definite character or meaning A separate 
tone is a tone out of relation, and means nothing musically Music at all 
moments occurs in some one key, hence the prin al relation of a to s its key 
relation. Thus atone has no definite character in the mind until it is rela- 
tioned as a key-klang. 

Read ‘‘tone”’ for A/ang, ‘‘tones”’ for Alangs, and ‘‘ tone 


of a key” for kev-k/ang, and you will get the full meaning of 
the true and excellent statement which is here made. 

This author uses ‘‘ key-group” for key. Since a ‘‘ key” 
is ‘‘a family of related tones’ it is of course a kind of 
‘*group,”’ but it is not necessary to say either ‘‘ key-family” 
or ‘‘key-group,”’ for the word ‘‘ key” alone means all of rela- 
tionship that either word implies. Were it desirable to add 
a word to ‘‘ key” to further indicate its meaning, *‘ family ” 
would be far more suggestive of relationship than ‘‘ group.”’ 

Where a person thinks that ‘‘ key” and ‘‘key-note"’ o1 
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‘‘key-tone” mean about the same thing, ‘‘key-family”’ or 
‘‘key-group” would in his mind have some ‘‘reason to be,” 
but this author does not think so, judging from the follow- 
ing questions: 

How many klangs are there in a key? What are the relative positions of 
the Tonic and the remaining key klangs? 

Beside the seven principals, a key group contains what | call the Ten Pri- 
mary Intermediates. 


Then follow the names of the diatonic and chromatic 
pitches that constitute the key of C major. 
The tones thus specified do not complete the full number of tones that occur 


in a single tone-stratum. There are ten other tones in a stratum, which I call 
the Ten Secondary Intermediates. 


Then follow their names, thus: g, b#, cx, e#%, f%, abb, 
bbb, cb, ebb, fb. (Why d& and dbp are left out does not 
appear. ) 

Thus a single tone-stratum contains twenty-seven tones in all, namely, the 
seven principals, the ten primary intermediates, and the ten secondary inter- 
mediates. When | speak of a full tone stratum it will be understood that 
these twenty-seven tones are referred to as a unit. 

Middle C is the central tone of the system. 

The natural key of C is the central key of the system. 

Every key centers in and radiates from the central stratum.: Thus the 
twenty-seven tones in the central stratum are twenty-seven Tonic centers of 
twenty-seven keys. 

Many of these keys are not employed, owing to their complex notation. 

If | understand this author, his ‘‘primary intermediates” 
are simply the chromatic tones of a key. If so, what he calls 
‘*secondary intermediates” are nothing more. All the pitches 
so named are simply the ‘‘ primary intermediates "’ or chro- 
matic tones of certain keys. The following statement will 
treat the whole subject more fully: 

Every tone in music has a name which describes it as a 
a separate tone—independent of relationship, and a name 
which describes it in its relation to other tones. The former 
is called its absolute name and the latter its relative name. 
The absolute names of tones are the same as the names of 
certain letters with, in some cases, the addition of the word 
sharp, flat, double sharp, or double flat. Relative names are 
tonic, dominant, key-tone, one, three, do, sol,sharp four, flat 
seven, and names of that kind. 

Following are all the independent or absolute pitch names in 
use: A, A#, Ab, Ax, Abb, B, BH, Bh, Bhb, C, C#, Cx, Ch, D, D#, 
Dx, Dp, Dpb, E, E#, Ep, Epp, F, F#, Px, Fp, G, Ge, Gx, Gb, 
Gbb— thirty-one in all. (Observe, these spoken names are 
not letters, and the letters which are their written names 
are not here used as the names of letters. See No. 2 fora 
fuller explanation.) All these tones are precisely alike in 
their capacity for being diatonic or chromatic, or, in other 
words, principals or intermediates. Those named with the 
words double sharp and double flat are not used and repre- 
sented as diatonic tones for the reason that the same results 
can be reached by a simpler notation, but there is nothing 
in the nature of such tones to prevent such use. The scale 
or any other melody can be sung with C double sharp for 
key-tone as easily as with C or D. In many keys in use 
C-sharp is a chromatic or intermediate tone. In just as 
many C is chromatic or intermediate, and so with all the 
other tones excepting those named with the words double 
sharp or double flat. 

It follows that all the tones in common use are equal in 
respect to prominence or lack of prominence. No set takes 
precedence over another set permanently. All take turns in 
being principals, and all take turns in being intermediates. 
Those named with the words ‘‘sharp” and ‘‘flat,” as A- 
sharp, B-flat, etc., are just as often principals as those with 
the shorter names. Look through the keys of G, D, A, E, 
B, F, B-flat, E-flat, A-flat, D-flat, and G-flat, and notice which 
are principals, and which intermediates; or, to use the scien- 
tific terms, which are diatonic tones and which chromatic. 

A key can be fully and clearly manifested by its seven 
regular members, or diatonic tones, but it may have other 
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temporary members (chromatic tones) which, when used, 
take their place in the family having names given them which 
describe their relationship. Here are the names of all—per- 
manent and temporary; in other words, diatonic and chro- 
matic of a key: one, sharp one, two, sharp two, three, four, 
sharp four, five, sharp five, six, sharp six, seven, flat seven, 
flat six, flat five, flat three, and flat two. 

From the thirty-one independent tones, whose names are 
given above, all the keys in common use are made. Take 
any one of the independent pitches (excepting those named 
with the words ‘‘ double sharp”’ and ‘‘ double flat) for key- 
tone and notice what will make ‘‘sharp one,” ‘‘ two,” 
‘‘sharp two,” etc., ‘‘seven,” ‘‘flat seven,” etc. You will 
notice that no pitch named with the word ‘‘ double sharp”’ 
will come into the major keys of C, G, and D, and no pitch 
named with the word ‘‘ double flat’ will come into the major 
keys of C, F, and B-flat. These keys will be full and com- 
plete with all their diatonic and chromatic members without 
the pitches named with the word ‘‘double.’’ The first major 
key in which a ‘‘double sharp” will occur will be A, and 
the first in which a double flat will occur will be E-flat. 

If one could find a tone that is midway in the great scale 
of tones, from the highest to the lowest, appreciable by human 
ears, that might be called the central tone of the system; but 
as ears vary in their power to discover the property of pitch 
(that which distinguishes a tone from other sounds or noises) 
in extremely high and low tones, it would be difficult to come 
to an agreement; and if found, it would have no significance 
for musical purposes. It would be precisely like its neigh- 
bors in its capacity for use. 

Since every key includes the highest and lowest tones 
useable, all are alike in extent or compass; and no one can 
be central in the sense that the others are around it, or 
emanate or radiate from it. 

In studying keys in connection with our system of nota- 
tion, C is taken first, simply because its notation is the sim- 
plest, and not because it is more central, or simple, or natural; 
certainly not because it is the primary key, the others eman- 
ating from it as secondary keys. 

Let me repeat: There are thirty-one independent pitches 
extending by their octaves to the utmost bound of pitch per- 
ception. All major keys made from this material will be 
found exactly alike in structure and importance. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS.—‘‘PARSIFAL.”’ 


FROM A SKETCH OF A RECENT PERFORMANGE AT BAYREUTH, 
BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN. 


N the northern mountains of Spain stands the castle of 
Monsalvat (Mountain of Salvation), and in this castle live 
the Knights of the Holy Grail. The ancient legend runs that, 
after the Last Supper, our Lord bequeathed the Grail to his 
disciples, and, furthermore, that into this very cup his blood 
was gathered as he lay nailed to the Cross. Of course, since 
then the cup has wrought only miracles, imparting life to all 
who beheld it. Even 7iture/, the former King of the Knights, 
was still alive, though now over five hundred years old. 
The Knights held also another treasure, namely, the spear 
with which Longinus, a Roman soldier, had pierced our Sav- 
ior’s side. 
The King of these Knights was Amfortas. Kundry, a 
servant of K/ingsor, the King of Evil, had seduced the weak 
monarch to sin during his war with Klingsor. While Am- 


fortas lay in her arms this holy spear fell to the ground. 


Klingsor, of course, suddenly appeared and seized the weap- 
on, with which he wounded Amforlas. As the sin had 
been mortal, so was the wound. From it Amfortas must 
ever die, yet never quite. Only one thing could heal the 
wound, namely, the mystic sword which gave it. 

All this time we have been looking at a lovely scene. It 














is early in the morning, and we are in a wood near the Grail- 
castle. In the foreground are some knights at their devo- 
tions. Aswan drops. An enemy has shot it. He is dis- 
covered to be Parsifal—a silly, shambling-looking youth, 
who is dragged in and scolded roundly by old Gurnemanx, 
the major-domo. As a punishment he must come to the 
castle. Meanwhile we have been walking up to the castle, 
whose portal we now pass and enter the chapel. Singing 
in solemn processional, the boy and youth choirs advance 
through the long aisles. The voices deepen as the Knights 
enter, two by two. One before bears the Grail in its casket. 
Last of all Amfortas appears, carried ona litter. He selfishly 
refuses to uncover the Grail, which, in prolonging the lives 
of the Knights, will also prolong his own agony. Reproach- 
ed by their replies, the King at last commands the pages to 
uncover the shrine. The Knights sink upon their knees. 
Amfortas raises the chalice, when, lo! ‘the blood within it 
suddenly blazes; the King places the Grail back on the taber- 
nacle and sinks exhausted upon his couch. The pages fill 
the cups standing on the round table, and by every cup there 
is a piece of bread. The Knights betake themselves to the 
literal observance of the solemn feast, kneeling in ecstatic 
prayer. Silence reigns for a moment or two. Now they 
rise, each communicant embracing all of his brothers, and 
leave the chapel. Their chanting voices gradually cease. 
One hears far away the solemn clang of chimes in the bell- 
tower, announcing that the feast has once more been cele- 
brated. The chapel seems empty. But no; away over there, 
by a pillar, stands Parsifa/, as he has stood throughout the 
scene, silent, rooted to the spot. The curtain falls. 

The second act represents the castle of K/ingsor. He calls 
Kundry to seduce Parsifal, who is now in the neighborhood 
of the magic Oriental garden, realizing the Mohammedan 
paradise, ‘‘where the fountains are ever flowing, the fruits 
ever golden, the women ever young.” The living flowers 
are maidens, who, in leafy attire, branch-swaying movement, 
and delicious lullaby music, like that of the Rhine daughters 
in the ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” are already fascinating the sim- 
ple youth. AKundry now appears, and Parsifal is quickly 
conquered. With the first kiss, however, his ignorance is 
instantly changed to knowledge. In his inmost nature he 
now knows how even a king falls before intoxicating im- 
purity. With all his might he suddenly resists temptation, 
for through human sympathy he as suddenly feels and ap- 
preciates the King’s wound. Aundry calls for aid. K/ing- 
sor appears, aiming the mystic spear at Parsifal’s head. 
Wonderful to relate, the sword darts across the scene, and 
then remains stationary in air! Parsifal grasps it and makes 
the sign of the cross, at which the fairyland becomes a des- 
ert. As at the efd of the first act Parsifal is left alone on 
the stage. Then he was a boy. Now he has suddenly shot 
up into manhood, for he recognizes his great mission in the 
world. We are reminded of the close of each of the parts 
of the ‘‘Divine Comedy,” where Dante leaves the densely 
peopled worlds, first of Hell, then of Purgatory, and comes 
forth to ‘‘see the stars.” With ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ however, the active 
is changed to the passive; the hero is left alone; the worlds, 
first of Good and then of the Evil, fall back. 

Another hour out of doors. The sun had just set, but 
the yellow fields seem still to hold the light, while the dark 
forests are somber with the approach of night. Years are 
supposed to pass for Parsifa/ during this hour. Following 
self-conquest has come the conquest of others, and it has 
taken years to force his way through such warring back to 
Monsalvat. It is good Friday, and the motives of nature 
and religion are appropriately blending into one glorious 
psalm. The first spring blossoms, too, bud forth as the now 
manly Parsifal, the Christ-type, approaches. He meets Gur- 
nemanz, grown very old, who had before brought him to 
the communion scene. He meets Kundry, now genuinely 
repentant dnd become a Grail-servant. She is dressed as a 
nun; she says never a word during the entire act; but what 
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stories Gurnemangz has to tell! Amforfas had grown evet 
weaker both in body and in will. Consequently the Grail 
had not been so often uncovered. Life was therefore ebbing: 
the King praying for death, 77/ure/ really dead at last, and 
the Knights declining in numbers. Only by the sword’s 
touch can healing come to the wound, Gurnemanz repeats, 
and their faith is still firm that the sword will one day be re- 
captured by him who shall be King, for only he can bring 
them redemption. They recognize the spear, and do Parsi- 
fal reverence. Kundry then loosens the Knight's armor, and, 
like the Magdalen, bathes his feet in the brook and dries 
them with her long hair. Gurnemanz anoints him as King, 
and Parsifal, rising in royal dignity, performs his first kingly 
and priestly act in baptizing Kundry. The three then slowly 
proceed toward the castle, and we with them, for the 
scene is again imperceptibly changing. We enter again the 
familiar chapel. The round table is gone—a sad sign. The 
choirs come in as of old, then the few Knights, then the tot- 
tering King, and lastly arrives the bier of the dead 77ture/. 
The King will not uncover the Grail. The Knights rebel, 
but after these years of torture he is more than ever deter- 
mined to cut short his agony, and the Grail would only give 
him new life. He calls upon death as his one redeemer; he 
rushes among the brothers and begs them to live, but to kill 
him, and to kill quickly. At this instant Parsifal appears. 


What a change from the ‘‘ pure fool’’—/fa/-parsi—is this 
august presence! He immediately stretches out the spear 
and touches the King’s wound, which heals at once. Amfor- 


tas greets him as a divine apparition and as a King. All are 
kneeling in like obeisance. Parsifa/ mounts the steps of the 
altar, sinks in prayer before the Holy of Holies, and then, 
with infinite majesty, grasps the Grail, lifts it on high, and 
presents it to all. The blood glows within, and new life 
comes to each, even 7iturel being raised. A white dove flies 
into the cupola, and, descending, sways over the new King’s 
head. The choirs break forth into joyous chorals. The cur 
tain falls. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
AS SEEN BY F. W. ROOT. 


“THE London Musical Herald of late date prints an ac- 

count of a lengthy interview with F. W.. Root, just 
before he left England for home. We give Mr. Root's com- 
parison of the vocal musical status of the different countries 
which he visited during his year abroad. 

‘“‘The sphere of genuine musical inspiration is much 
stronger in Germany than in Italy. In Italy their extremes 
in the matter of expression and their exaggerated style strike 
one as shallow and conventional, whereas in Germany one 
generally finds a genuine, deep, musical inspiration. The 
German ideals with regard to quality of tone, however, are 
much inferior to the Italian. The Germans will even sacri- 
fice intonation to declamation; and easily overlook poor 
quality of tone in an otherwise musicianly singer. But the 
singing must be warm and intelligent in sentiment, and the 
words must be clear. In Italy there is musical talent enough, 
but the exaggerations of style | consider pernicious. | heard 
the singers ol five opera-houses, and not one ina prominent 
part was free from tremolo, often so strongly marked that 
the tone of the scale intended could hardly be distinguished 
except by the harmony. At a concert in Milan | heard a 
tenor who pleased me very much. He had no tremolo, and 
phrased delightfully. At the close of his song | expected 
the audience to share my enthusiasm, but his singing fell 
dead, whereas others who showed excessive tremolo, man- 
nerisms in cadences, cheap, superficial effects, and extremes 
in every way, were encored and applauded to the echo. A 
great many English vocalists go to Italy, and while they 
have a fine ideal of tone quality placed before them, they 


-are under the harmful influence of this exaggeration, and 


they imbibe more or less of a style that is unpopular with 











us. The three professors of singing at the Milan Conserva- 
tory, Signor Giovanini, Signor Leone, and Madame Vaneri- 
Philippi, to whose courtesy | was indebted for valuable op- 
portunities, deprecate the tremolo and other national faults 
of style, but are obliged to resign themselves to them in most 
cases. Sig. Vidalis a teacher unconnected with the Conserva- 
tory, whose work commended itself to me in most respects.” 

“*What do the French aim at in singing?” 

‘There is less of the exaggerations of style than in Italy. 
Of course in a large house like the Grand Opera at Paris the 
main thing is for the singer to make himself heard, and in 
that case there may be some tremolo and exaggeration. In 
small halls and private lessons | heard fine singers and very 
little tremolo, while in Italy | heard all the objectionable 
points in private as in public. The French ideal is for ex- 
quisite finish. Their singing is consistent with what we 
know of their character in other things. In Paris | had 
introductions to Signor Delle-Sedie, and MM. Massenet and 
De Beriot, who honored me with a charming courtesy, 
and gave me valuable assistance. Following the advice of 
these gentlemen, | obtained official permission to go to any 
class | liked at the Conservatoire. In the Opera Comique | 
heard M. Clement, a young tenor of great excellence, who 
is coming to London soon. | should say that in him you 
will see a fair specimen of the prevailing French taste in 
singing. | was curious to know what was the authentic 
manner of treating nasals in singing French words. The 
professors say that the nasal is in the language, and must 
be sung without modification. This | was sorry to hear, 
for it results in compelling good singers to make some dis- 
tressing sounds. There are in Paris frequent recitals of 
pianists and vocalists who wish to come before the public, 
which are usually excellent performances. A benefit per- 
formance, a matinee with forty or fifty items on the program, 
and lasting from two o'clock until past seven, gave me a 
panoramic view of French musical taste at all grades. There 
were artistes from the Grand Opera, the Opera Comique, 
concert-room vocalists, variety-hall singers, and specialists, 
such as those who sing the old-fashioned songs in costume of 
the time. There was at every grade the same exquisite finish.” 

‘‘Where have you spent the longest time?” 

‘In Munich.” 

‘‘Would you recommend people who want to imbibe 
music to go to Munich?” 

‘‘They can not do better. Everything in a musical way 
can be heard there. There is a constant succession of ex- 
cellent concerts, and good seats may be had from 9d. up- 
wards. For any concert one is extravagant in spending §s. 
or 6s. for a seat. For certain performances of opera, how- 
ever (the summer Wagner festival), the prices may be as 
high asin London; but during the rest of the year all operas 
may be heard from the gallery for a shilling. Rheinberger’s 
influence is great. Americans go to him a great deal, and | 
heard delightful performances from his school. The teachers 
in Munich are superior, and their prices are lower than in the 
other large German cities.” 

‘‘What voice-trainers have you met in England?” 

‘‘| have sought out a few of those best known in the 
United States. Among others, the Nestor of the profession, 
Signor Manuel Garcia. His great experience and his scien- 
tific habit of mind give unusual weight to everything that 
he says. He was very emphatic in his recommendation to 
avoid all these modern theories, and stick closely to nature. 
He also does not believe in teaching by means of sensations 
of tone. The actual things to do in producing tone are to 
breathe, to use the vocal cords, and to form the tone in the 
mouth. The singer has nothing to do with anything else. 
Garcia said that he began with other things: he used to di- 
rect the tone into the head, and do peculiar things with the 
breathing, and so on; but as years passed by he discarded 
these things as useless, and now speaks only of actual things, 
and not mere appearances. He condemned what is so 
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* musical service at the cathedral. 








much spoken of nowadays, the directing of the voice for- 
ward or back or up. Vibrations come in puffs of air. All 
control of the breath is lost the moment it is turned into 
vibrations, and the idea is absurd, he said, that a current of 
air can be thrown against the hard palate for one kind of 
tone, the soft palate for another, and reflected hither and 
thither. He drew a picture of the throat, and scouted all 
that. With regard to the position of the larynx higher or 
lower, or the more or less raising of the palate, he said that 
the singer need only follow natural emotional effects, and lar- 

nx, palate, and the rest will take care of themselves. Speak- 
ing of breathing, he said: ‘Do not complicate it with theories, 
but take an inspiration, and notice nature’s laws.’ | also prof- 
ited by the professional services and personal kindness of Mr. 
Shakespeare. | was pleased with what he told me, and found 
him very careful in the treatment of voices. Mrs. Behnke, and 
all she had to say of her work, was also very interesting. Sir 
George Grove received me most kindly, and introduced me 
to some of the professors who were at work at the Royal 
College. Signor Visetti favored me with an invitation to a 
brilliant reception at his residence, where were many celeb- 
rities. The new building about to be occupied by the Royal 
College is a remarkably beautiful and commodious home for 
musical instruction.” ‘ 

‘‘Have you heard much church music?”’ 

‘I have followed it with interest. At Munich the Protes- 
tant church music was amongst the most affecting I have 
heard. The chorale singing by the congregation was such 
as | have often enthusiastically described. Without any lead 
except that of the organ, it was most inspiring. In the 
Catholic churches | heard mostly unaccompanied motets of 
the old classical school. But German organs are unutterably 
bad. Ido not wonder that unaccompanied singing prevails. 
| happened to be in Milan when they celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of Palestrina’s birth with an especial 
The most esthetic church 
music | heard was at St. Sulpice, in Paris, where Widor pre- 
sides. It was a skillful mosaic of the best things ancient 
and modern. But to my taste the best of all is the church 
music of England. In this country the kind of music, the 
excellent smoothness of the singing, and the appropriateness 
with which the music is introduced into the service, all strike 
the American, who often sees heterogeneous music dragged 
into the service at home. In England the music is an inte- 
gral part of the service. Besides musicianship, there issinceri- 
ty in it, something which moves you. I should much like to 
have a large library of the best compositions for the English 
church; it would prove a mine of treasures.” 

‘*How did you like the school singing at the Fleet Road 
Board School ?” 

‘That is very comprehensive musical work; it would ap- 
pear that nothing had been neglected. The musical attain- 
ments of the children seemed of the permanent, thorough, 
and durable sort. The voices were good, showing correct 
training. The children’s habit of thinking pitch accu- 
rately in its relationship to key (ear exercises) was bright 
and clear and quick. Their analysis of rhythm was also 
clear and decided. As a voice-trainer | do not like to hear 
a third part in children’s singing. By singing below their 
average compass the altos lose the ‘normal’ voice.” 

‘*What kind of vocal exercises prevail on the Continent?” 

‘‘Not one teacher in twenty, so far as | heard, used the 
exercises which usually come first in the old methods, the 
sustained tone, the swell, the use of the portamento. Occa- 
sionally a mere word would be all the reference made to 
these things. Sometimes the exercises were successions of 
syllables to different vowels with consonants or glottis at- 
tack. But most of the work is with runs; sometimes a 
trill exercise is introduced, often scale passages, or an ar- 
peggio, or chordal phrase widened in compass, with each 
repetition. It seems as if opinions in the matter of voice- 
culture had radically changed.” 














THE MODERN MUSICALE. 


BAB'S PAINFUL EXPERIENCE AT A FIN-DE-SIECLE SUMMER RESORT. 


[Bab, the versatile and interesting correspondent of the /nter-Ocean, writes 
of an experience which others have endured without the courage to call a halt 
or utter a protest. We give the main portion of her amusing letter. —Ep. Vis.] 


N the last night of the musicale—it is requested that you 
give a prolonged sound to the last syllable—it rained. 
The audience arrived in rubbers, in traps of various kinds, 
and under umbrellas varying in age and size. They—the 
listeners—were somewhat difficult to seat, but after all of the 


children had been put in front, the remainder dispersed itself 


wherever its frocks would show best, or its young man be 
within nearest reach. We were informed that we would be 
amused by some shadow pictures. 

This was a base fabrication from way back. We weren't 
amused at all. The children were all frightened, a looking- 
glass was broken, and | think the girl who is going to get 
the seven years’ bad luck deserves it, because she was the 
instigator of the aforesaid pictures. | never can understand 
why women will go out of the way to make monkeys of 
themselves. 

In many instances the good Lord had saved them the 
trouble. But that a presumably sane person of the sex known 
as ‘‘ fair’ should indulge in horse-play, and make a general 
donkey of herself, convinces me more than ever that a lim- 
ited suffrage is what we need. 

After the pictures had done their worst, we were told that 
Little Marguerite Morocco would play for us. Marguerite, | 
may mention, is a long-legged specimen of about twelve 
years. In looking at her you are conscious of only two 
things—one is her mouth, and the other is her legs. Her legs 
have a fashion of running riot all over the place, and when- 
ever a child is missing, or there is a search for a lost dog, 
people look first for these legs, and then trace up whatever 
is gone. 

The next on the list was one of those beautiful love songs 
dedicated exclusively to two people who are wrapped up, 
metaphorically, in each other. In this case the young wom- 
an, who was rather fair to look upon, was joining her voice 
to that of a young man who looked neither fair nor brave. 
He wasn't quite as tall as she, but what he lacked in height 
he made up in mustache. This was thick, stubby, and greased 
with something that, even at a distance, smelt like sassafras. 

His hair was parted on one side, and a curly lock reposed 
on his manly brow, and these two loved each other. They 
sang off the same sheet of music, and this was about the 
way the song went: The piano would go ‘‘Tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle,” and then in a very high voice she responded to it 
by singing ‘‘Love, love, love,”’ and he would come in very 
deep and answer with ‘‘ Heart, heart, heart."" Sometimes it 
would be varied, and the piano would be very deep; she 
would go low as if she were sobbing; he would go high as 
if he were yelling ‘‘Fire!” and then somebody in the audi- 
ence would say, ‘‘ That is real. music.” 

Everybody felt so much interested in this performance that 
an encore resulted, and then he sang something alone about 
a gallant lover who died for her, and she came in on the 
chorus about a noble maid who lived for him. Whichever 
way you fix it she got the better, because she could live and 
be a widow, while he would be where he expressed such a 
desire to go—in the cold ground. 

Then we had a selection on the violin—l must mention 
that we havea great deal of home talent. | haven't any- 
thing against the young man that played the violin—he was 
graduated at Princeton, and is studying medicine—but | did 
feel sorry for the fiddle itself. He made it squeak and howl and 
bring out frightful yells, and act altogether as if it were pos- 
sessed of various demons. Then when he got through, he 
said the piece was by Wagner. He called it ‘‘Vogner,” which, 
of course, showed at once what a great musician he was, and 
how little we knew. 
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After this there came lemonade. It was needed sadly. | 
never before knew just how much a small boy could take. 
One, to my certain knowledge, drank seven tumblers empty, 
and | never saw him return the glass, consequently | am 
forced to believe that he swallowed it. It is a dreadful thing 
to see a magnificent thirst like this wasted on a small boy. 

The remainder of the program was literary. A lady who 
does not believe in corsets, or anything that is frivolous, 
cheered us by reading a poem called ‘‘ The Hearse,” calcu- 
lated to harrow the feelings of any mother present and give 
nightmares to nervous women. Fortunately for me, | can 
say, as Sidney Smith did, that, though | may ride an occa- 
sional nightmare, | do not keep a stable of them, so | was 
spared. 

Then the wit of the house, the funny man, told anecdotes 
and conundrums, and made us more conscious of the fact 
that he had been born out of his time, and that he ought to 
have lived when even stupid fools were accepted at courts. 
After this came the collection. It was a curious thing, but 
everybody hid what they put in. Nobody wished to make 
another feel badly if she couldn't give as much as her neigh- 
bor. 

To my certain knowledge seven ladies said confidentially 
that each had given a dollar, a number told me that they 
had given fifty cents, and yet, when the money was counted, 
there was only $5.87 for the coral beads and Bibles. | don't 
pretend to understand it, but then | was never good at 
arithmetic. 

After the collection we returned to the piano, and a lady 
who keeps it in order by practicing all day gave us a selec- 
tion. | never heard where it was from, but a young man 
near me said that Dante heard it just before he returned to 
Florence, while he was visiting in a place that polite people 
don’t mention. This lady played all over. Her body shook, 
her feet worked first on one pedal and then on the other, her 
hands danced up and down, and the piano shook as if fright- 
ened out of its senses. We all felt that this was high art, 
and when the performer made her bow the audience 
applauded rapturously, and every woman took an oppor- 
tunity later on to say to the fair goddess of music, ‘‘! en- 


joyed it so much | could not give you vulgar applause.” And 
she smiled and bowed as if she had never heard this said 
before. 


At last the musicale ended and we went to bed, and an 
hour later | heard two old darkies singing some plantation 
songs, and the amount of feeling they threw in the words, 
and the sweetness of their voices, would not, | am afraid, 
have been as much appreciated by the performers of the mu- 
sicale as it was by me, yet it brought tears to my eyes. 


AN INSECT SOUNDING-BOARD. 


AN’S inventions are frequently but imitations, more or 

less clumsy and ineffectual, of nature’s own devices. 

It would appear, for instance, that even insects have sounding- 

boards, although they may be supposed to know nothing of 
the laws of acoustics. 

Entomologists have recently discovered on the under side 
of the fore wings of two Japanese insects, of the families 
cidaria, a curious pit, or hollow, closely connected with an 
organ believed to be used by the insect for producing strident 
sounds. The pit would evidently serve to concentrate the 
sound as the shell-shaped orchestra-stands at some of our 
seaside resorts reflect the melody of the instruments to the 
ears of the auditors. 

In the Khari hills in India another species of the same insect 
has been found which possesses a similar set of organs. The 
shrill, creaking sounds that insects produce seldom fall pleas- 
antly upon our ears, but they must produce a different effect 
in the insect world, else nature would hardly have provided 
these little musicians with sounding-boards. 
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SCHOPENHAUER Says that mere acquired knowledge belongs 
to us like a wooden leg or a wax nose. Knowledge attained 
by means of thinking resembles our natural limbs, and is the 
only kind that really belongs to us. 


WE have given some thought and attention to the Del- 
sartian principle of devitalization, and have come to believe 
that teachers of music would do well to apply it in their 
teaching. The rigid hand, strained muscles and vocal chords 
would be unknown if this simple principle were applied to 
them. 


As the Harvest and Thanksgiving observances are some- 
times and in some places held on other than the regularly 
appointed days, we give in this Vistror some anthems suit- 
able for such occasions. A larger supply will appear in the 
November Visiror. It is hardly necessary to state that an- 
thems of this description are appropriate for nearly all of the 
church services the year round, as well as for these special 
meetings. 


CHRISTMAS is not very far away, and those whose duty it 
is to prepare the holiday entertainments have none too much 
time in which to do thorough work. The December Visiror 
will, of course, have a generous supply of Christmas music 
which can be easily learned, and will be in time, but the 
cantata and service should be put in rehearsal at once. The 
novelty this year in juvenile cantatas is ‘‘ Dorothy’s Dream,” 
and a fine service is ‘‘The Children of Bethlehem.” The 
‘‘Christmas Selections” for 1894 are especially bright and 
singable. All of the above are announced by the publishers 
of the Visiror, and are now ready. 
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WE recently reported the valuable discovery of a Greek 
musical manuscript two thousand or more years old. Now 
two musical instruments of great antiquity have just been 
unearthed on the Isle Falster, in the Baltic. They are large 
brass horns of the same model as those in the Copenhagen 
Museum. These instruments are two yards long, and are 
decorated with chains and ornaments, and are believed to be 
twenty-five hundred years old. 





A PROMINENT teacher of the violin owes the guod results 
he gets from his pupils to the fact that he instructs them to 
think of the violin as singing. This is in line with von Bu- 
low’s idea that all pianists should learn to sing, then their 
ears would hear more critically the tone they produce. It is 
a good idea. If the thought of singing is in the mind, the 
effect of singing will be produced upon the instrument, and 
to make an instrument sing is the acme of attainment. 





that his is the only true method. What,is method, anyway? 
It is simply that process of developing natural gifts by which 
artistic ideals are reached. As a recent writer puts it, ‘‘by 
method we mean that means of physical manipulation, either 
of hands or vocal apparatus, which produces the tone, and 
if the result of this physical condition proves satisfactory as a 
means toward the ultimate end of ‘beauty of tone,’ we say 
the method is good.” 


Some music-teaching is little else than rote work. But little 
thinking is encouraged. Even our music-schools and teach- 
ers of advanced pupils are negligent in this respect. A pu- 
pil with a good voice is taught to sing a few songs by ear 
and is then given a diploma! There are a good number of 
operatic and other professional singers who can not read 
music. Their roles are learned by having them played to 
them. The woods are full of singers and players who can 
not give a reason for the faith that is in them. One who had 
studied at a famous music-school was asked if she could 
write the chromatic scale in two or three keys named, re- 
plied: ‘‘Why,! did not know that there was a chromatic 
scale only in the key of C!” 








In the last Vistror we called attention to the fact that Con- 
gress, in its wisdom or ignorance or thoughtlessness, put 
certain musical instruments among explosives in the new 
tariff. It is curious to note in this connection that a writer 
in the Nineteenth Century holds that musical sounds have a 
peculiar influence on certain explosives. He says: ‘‘When 
an intense explosive is approaching its critical state, and its 
molecules therefore are in a condition of very unstable equi- 
librium, the sudden emission of a musical note will fre- 
quently bring matters to a climax and induce detonation. 
For instance, after several careful trials it was found that of 
a certain sample of dry fulminate of mercury the lowest 
temperature at which it would explode was 342 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and portions exposed to a heat of 335 degrees for 
some time, allowed to cool, and again heated to that degree 
(these alternations being several times repeated), remained 
without change. Yet particles of the same fulminate placed 
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as before upon an iron plate, but at a temperature from 110 
degrees to 320 degrees only, would generally explode sharp- 
ly when certain notes were sounded near upon a violin string 
or cornet. With the human voice it was much more diffi- 
cult to obtain an effect of this kind, but occasionally such an 
experiment would succeed.”” Wherefore, oh, ye law-makers, 
take warning, or your tariff bill may get blown to smither- 
eens! 


THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
A TILT WITH THE SCIENTISTS. 


Various theories have from time to time been advanced 
as to the origin of music. Darwin has one theory, Spen- 
cer another, Gurney still another, though, to a certain ex- 
tent, this latter author defends Darwin's views. 

Darwin assumes that vocal noises of an amatory character 
are the origin of music. Spencer makes objection to this 
assumption, and finds a broader and seemingly more ration- 
al basis for music in the vocal manifestation of all emotions. 

Miss Sparmann takes issue with Herbert Spencer in his 
statement that ‘‘ all music is originally vocal,” claiming that 
there were in nature many earlier musical sounds than those 
of the human or even animal voice. 

And now comes one Dr. Wilks, who makes the statement 
that music in its origin admits of physiological explanation, 
and that the first attempts at music and rhythm were from 
causes purely physical. Wallaschek, quoted by Dr. Wilks 
to sustain his position, says, ‘‘ Rhythm, or keeping time, lies at 
the very foundation of the musical sense. It can be referred 
to muscular contraction and relaxation, the muscular sense 
being the measure of time. Not in the passions, but in mus- 
cular action, therefore, music appears to have its origin.”’ 

A writer in Nature attempts’ to sustain this latter view of 
the case by citing the fact of the Greek devotion to rhythm 
as shown in the ancient poems and dramas. By the study 
of Greek rhythms, he says, we shall find a method of trac- 
ing the genesis of music in its most elaborate modern forms 
from dancing in any kind of measure. Wilks notes that 
muscular movement is essentially.ghythmical. 

The Vistror is inclined to take a quite different view of the 
case. Muscular movement may be essentially rhythmical, so 
also may be al! the motions of Nature, such as the waves of 
the ocean, the falling of water,the swaying of the trees, etc., 
but to conclude, therefore, that music and rhythm have their 
origin in such physical action is very much like concluding 
that the tail wags the dog. 

The physical manifestation is not a cause in itself, but the 
result of a cause. This cause we believe to be not physical 
but mental. Man is a dual being. He is both physical and 
spiritual. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body, the latter within the former, and giving shape, life, and 
action to it. The real man, his ego, is not the material body, 
formed of material substances, but the living spirit within, 
formed of spiritual substances. The one is mortal, the other 
immortal. We believe man as thus constituted to be but a 
counterpart in this respect of the seen and the unseen worlds; 
that the spiritual, the everliving part of man, and the spirit- 
ual world are the planes of causes, and that action in the ma- 
terial and physical is the result of these causes. 
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Thought produces ideas; these are in no sense physical of 
material, but the result of them in the material world is phy- 
sical action or manifestation. Therefore, we claim that the 
power behind the throne is from the world of mind. The 
will moves the muscle, the mind directs the will. 

The love of music incites to rhythmical motion. Muscles 
can not love. The emotions are not physical, but they incite 
to physical action. We must not confound the cause with 
the effect. Nothing originates in the material world. It is 
simply ultimated there. 

The love of order and rhythm manifested in the Greek 
poems, dramas, and dances came as the love of music, and 
music itself came from the spiritual side of man’s being, be- 
longs to it, and is an essential quality of the human mind. 

In mind, then, and not in matter, is to be found the origin 
of music. 


CITY NOTES. 


It is rumored that Prof. |. S. Van Cleve is to go to New 
York. 


Miss Marie Schwill is to remain in Berlin to study with 
Frau Joachim. 

Plunket Greene has been engaged to sing for the Apollos 
at their third concert. 


Mr. John Yoakley, organist of Christ Church, has organ- 
ized a choral society at Bond Hill. 


It is rumored in musical circles that the College Choir is to 
be revived, with Sig. Campanari very likely as conductor. 

The orchestra class at the College of Music numbers about 
forty-six members. The talent is said to be exceptionally 
good. 


Banks Winter, of Cleveland’s Minstrels, has fallen in love 
with Sig. Campanari’s new song, ‘‘! Fear Thy Kisses,” and 
will sing it this season. 

Henry Schradieck, formerly professor of the violin in the 
College of Music, has returned to America. He may locate 
in Louisville for the present. 


The Orpheus has obtained its limit of five hundred asso- 
ciate members. There is under consideration a proposal to 
raise the A. M. to six hundred. 


Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson, who has been studying with Mos- 
kowsky in Berlin, is to tour with the Everett Piano this sea- 
son, under the auspices of The John Church Co. 


Herman Bellstedt, |r., feeling entitled to a short vacation, 
oes to Germany this month to be gone about half a year. 
is band was actively engaged throughout the summer. 


The Symphony Club played at the Chamber of Commerce 
Annual Election of Officers. It was a very acceptable inno- 
vation, and gave so much satisfaction that it will probably 
be made a permanent feature of these ‘‘Annuals.” 


Mr. Charles Haack, well known among the musicians of 
Cincinnati and vicinity, died suddenly at Butlerville, Ohio, 
his recent home. At the time of his death he was fifty-seven 
years old. For twenty years he was employed by John 
Church & Co. as a piano-tuner, and was a very efficient and 
conscientious workman. 


Max Karger, a talented young violinist, and former pupil 
of Prof. Ebann, and later of Prof. Jacobsohn, goes to New 
York and thence to Berlin for further study. We had the 
pleasure of hearing the young man play the evening before 
his departure from the city at the residence of Mr. Mann, 
Albion Place, Mt. Auburn, and were much pleased with the 
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progress he has made since last we heard him. Miss Alma 
Mann also favored us with a selection. Max Karger has 
more strength of tone, but Miss Mann excels him in delicacy, 
ease of execution, and musical feeling. Both are doing 
creditable work, and will make their mark in the musical 
world. 


Mr. A. J]. Gantvoort has begun work in the new depart- 
ment of the College of Music, and the prospects are most 
encouraging for the building up of a large class of those who 
are desirous of becoming teachers of music in public schools. 
Mr. G. spent the summer in lecturing at Teachers’ Institutes 
and Normal Schools in Ohio and elsewhere. 


The Euterpe Club is getting into shape again, and expects 
to do considerable work this winter under the direction of 
Sig. Campanari, its former conductor. It is proposed to de- 
vote at least half of each evening’s entertainment to the pro- 
duction of selections from Grand Opera, the act selected to 
be given en costume and with suitable scenic effects. 


The Symphony Club Orchestra, B. Guckenberger, director, 
began its rehearsals at The John Church Co.’s Piano Ware- 
rooms September 20. The chorus will rehearse at the 
Odeon. The first work in hand will be a comic opera, ‘‘ Ye 
Gods and Goddesses,” by Rev. John C. Strong, the new pastor 
of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church. The club will give three 
concerts during the season, including the above opera. 


Che plan now being considered of erecting a permanent 
building devoted to music in the Zoological gardens is not a 
bad one. At any rate there should be a covered pavilion to 
protect the audjence in case of sudden storms. The Zoo is 
a delightful place in which to spend an evening, but experi- 
ence has taught us to stay away if the weather is at all 
threatening because of the want of suitable protection in case 
of rain. 

Miss Alma Mann, of Mt. Auburn, has gone to Chicago to 
take finishing lessons on the violin. She has for some time 
been a pupil of Prof. Ebann, of this city, gnd has made rapid 
progress under his instruction. She goes to Mr. Jacobsohn 
upon the advice of her former teacher. At a preliminary 
lesson a difficult piece was selected as a test (Mr. Jacobsohn 
will take none but the most advanced and most promising 
of pupils, often dismissing many who apply for instruction 
after hearing but a few notes). Mr. J. allowed Miss Mann 
to go on through the work, saying at its close, ‘‘ it is well; 
we need not go back; we will go forward.” This is high 
praise both for Miss Mann and Prof. Ebann, and we con- 
gratulate them both. 


Mr. Leandro Campanari, of the College of Music, is a per- 
sonal friend of Puccini. When Prince Amadeo, the man 
who preferred his own fireside to the throne of Spain, was 
gathered unto his fathers in Milan, Campanari’s string quar- 
tet was giving a series of concerts in that city. The vio- 
linist sought his friend Puccini and begged him to write an 
‘‘elegie"’ in memory of the dead prince. The composer 
at first refused, but finally agreed to try. A week later 
Campanari called. Puccini said that he had scribbled off 
something, but that it was not fit to be performed. The 
violinist begged for hours to let him take the composition 
home, and Puccini finally gave him the manuscript. The 
work was received with the utmost enthusiasm. Now it 
appears that this bit of composition has inspired all the 
themes, including the final death scene, in the fourth act of 
‘*Manon Lescant.”’ 


John Howard, the widely known teacher of artistic sing- 
ing, will return to New York on October 11, to teach at 137 
East 53d street. As Mr. Howard will introduce his method 
in London during the next musical season (May, June, and 
July), his New York season will be a comparatively short 
one. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. H. H. McGranahan begins his choral class work in 
St. Louis October 1. He will use Dr. Palmer’s ‘‘ Graded 
Studies.” 

Mr. Louis Lombard, of the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music, has secured Dudley Buck as examiner and lecturer 
for the coming season. 


Mr. E. H. Bard, author of ‘‘ A-B-C of Musical Elocution,” 
is holding schools in various parts of New York, New Jersey. 
and Connecticut. He began a ten weeks’ term at Danielson- 
ville, Conn., August 2). 


Dr. Geo. F. Root, after his work at Silver Lake, N. Y., 
went to Bailey's Island, Me., for a short vacation, returning to 
Chicago the 18th of September. He is at this writing with 
his son, Charles T. Root, at Short Hills, N. J. 


Dr. Perkins, of the Chicago National College of Music, has 
issued a fine pamphlet prospectus of his school for 1894-5. 
It is finely illustrated, and contains, in addition to the usual 
matter of a prospectus, a dictionary of musical terms, and 
other items of general interest. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer's chorus at Chautauqua this year num- 
bered over six hundred. In addition to the other work of 
the season, the chorus prepared the third part of Hadyn's 
‘*Creation” for the closing concert. Dr. Palmer's new book, 
‘*Graded Studies,” is now ready, and we agree with him in 
his assertion that it is his best and most complete work. 
Dr. P. has begun work with his great choral class in New 
York City. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Signor Vittorio Carpi, of Chicago, recently obtained a pat- 
ent on a ‘‘simple device to rectify defective voices.” 


Mr. E. M. Bowman has returned from his vacation and 
resumed his various duties. His address is Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 


Mr. C. J. Winne, the music publisher, of St. Louis, died re- 
cently after an illness of three weeks. He leaves a wife and 
four children. 


Considerable discussion has been aroused in London by 
the report that Colonel Mapleson has organized a stock com- 
peer to carry out an Anglo-American operatic scheme on a 
arge scale. 

At Munich the police have forbidden the ‘‘ playing of piano- 
fortes with the windows open."” Queer pianofortes they 
must have in Munich. There practitioners at the piano 
must have air. 


F. W. Root has returned from his year’s tour abroad and 
resumed professional work at 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Previous to returning to Chicago he taught at summer schools 
in Philadelphia and Silver Lake. 

Mr. August W. Hoffmann, the popular music-teacher and 
composer, of St. Louis, recently gave a supper complimen- 
tary to Bandmaster Sousa and his band. Mr. Sousa has quite 
a number of Hoffmann’s compositions in his repertoire, and 
frequently plays them. 


Dr. William Mason has been seriously ill since his return to 
New York from his summer home at the Isle of Shoals. We 
are glad to learn that a dangerous operation that was at one 
time considered unavoidable has been rendered unnecessary 
by a change for the better. 


The scene of the new comic opera by Messrs. W. S. Gil- 
bert and O. Carr, now in rehearsal at the Prince of Wales’, 
is laid in Denmark, and the action passes in the time of Nel- 
son, who will be heard of, but not seen, in the second act. 
George Grossmith, who will find himself once more in the 
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genial company of Mr. Rutland Barrington and Miss Jessie 
Bond, will appear as a kind of later Poloniu$, with a passion 
for practical joking. This high official is paid out in his 
own coin by the chief of a company of players, who passes 
himself off for the Prince Regent by way of a joke. 

Miss Maude L. Sanders, Miss Mary J]. Wiethan, Miss Caro- 
line M. Ferris, and Jessie L. Macdonald, of Mr. Bown.an’s 
graduating class at Vassar, went to New York the follow- 
ing week, and not only passed the A. C. M. examinations 
held there, but captured honors. This shows a high grade 
of work at Vassar. 


Sousa and his band again supply the music for the annual 
exposition at St. Louis (which is now on), giving four con- 
certs daily. The ‘‘Liberty Bell" and ‘‘Manhattan Beach” 
marches seem to be as great favorites in the southwest as 
they were at the seaside this summer. The publishers are 
printing about 10,000 per week. 


Mrs. Emma Eames-Story is not the only member of the 
good old Maine family to which she belongs who inherit 
and profit artistically and financially by their musical talents. 
There is a rich vein of purest harmony running through these 
famous Down-Easters that has shown itself strongly in Mrs. 
Story’s two first cousins. They are Mr. and Miss Hyde, 
brother and sister, and young people of fine presence, charm- 
ing manners and features, and coloring not at all unlike the 
fair Emma. Miss Hyde has a pure, rich soprano, a little less 
flexible and brilliant than Mrs. Story’s, and which is well 
known and admired in Maine and Massachusetts towns, 
where she sings sacred and concert music. Her brother, a 
fine, athletic fellow, who is the organist and choirmaster of 
one of Boston's biggest and richest churches, is the young- 
est man in the profession, say those who know; he is not 
yet out of his twenties. 


Mr. George Schleiffarth tells the following story anent his 
new song, ‘‘ The Birds Have Been Singing About You”: 

‘*‘! had been visiting my family at one of the Wisconsin 
lake resorts, and was en route home when the news agent 
passed through the smoking car whistling my song, ‘The 
Birds Have Been Singing About You.’ Thinking to have a 
little sport, | asked the fellow where he got that song, and 
he answered: ‘From the man who wrote it; | know him 
very well.’ By this time a number of my fellow passengers 
were listening attentively to the colloquy. ‘And what kind 
of a person is Schleiffarth?’ 1 asked. To my great astonish- 
ment | heard in answer that | was a young, handsome man, 
of about twenty-eight, very tall and distinguished looking! 
Truth to confess, | am the very reverse; yet | will confess 
that the flattery tickled me, for | am very human. But | 
could not resist the temptation of disclosing my identity, 
and you should have seen that fellow’s confusion! Off he 
bolted as fast as his two legs could carry him, and we folk 
in that smoking car were not pestered by him again. Thus 
you see how ‘famous’ people are misrepresented! Yet | 
am glad that my news agent*had such a charming idea of 
my personality.” 


D. A. CLIPPINGER. 


N presenting in this number a picture of D. A. Clippinger, 

the Visitor offers to the public a name which has attained 
public distinction by virtue of artistic labors. He was born 
at Van Wert, Ohio, and has followed his profession—voice 
culture and musical theory—in Chicago for the past seven 
years, having in that time built up an exceptional and ever- 
increasing clientele. Mr. Clippinger first studied at the 
Ft. Wayne Conservatory, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Later he took 
up. with the late Eugene Thayer, of New York, the study 
of theory, and also studied the same feature with Frederic 
Grant Gleason, of Chicago, at the same time studying sing- 
ing with F. W. Root. For the better perfection of himself 
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as a teacher he devoted several years to the study of his art 
in the best schools of Berlin, Paris, and London. He has 
unusual natural ability as a teacher and conductor, and is fre- 
quently called upon to handle the conductor's baton upon 
the occasion of local and out-of-town musical events. He 
is a persistent student, ever desirous of advancing in all the 
avenues in any way related to his art. 

Mr. Clippinger is conductor of the Carleton Club School 
of Opera, a Chicago organization which has for its object the 
bringing out of young singers. It has its own club-house, 
with theater attached, where opera is given with all stage 
accessories and full orchestra. : 

For the last two seasons Mr. Clippinger has been a promi- 
nent member of the faculty of the Summer Music School at 
Silver Lake, N. Y., conducted by Dr. Geo. F. Root, and his 
son F. W. Root, and has given great satisfaction, both to the 
management and the pupils. A most promising future as a 
teacher and conductor awaits him. 


FURSCH-MADI, THE GREAT DRAMATIC SINGER, 
DEAD. 


New York, Sept. 21.—Mme. Fursch-Madi, the noted opera 
sirger, died last night at Warrenville, Somerset County, New 
Jersey, of cancer of the stomach. Her husband, son, and 
daughter were at the bedside when the end came. Her 
death was not unexpected. Mme. Fursch-Madi was 47 
years old, and a native of France. She was considered one 
of the best exponents of dramatic singing on either conti- 
nent. 


~ FOR A SOUSA ORCHESTRA 


| BLAKELY, the manager of Sousa’s Band, declares that 

« the success of the organization has been so remarkable 
that he has determined to supplement the band by an orches 
tra that shall also be under the direction of Mr. Sousa. The 
orchestra will be similar in its purpose and scope to the 
Strauss Orchestra of Vienna, whose remarkable success 
when brought to this country four years ago by Mr. Blakely 
will be remembered. The programs will not differ in char 
acter greatly from those of the Sousa Band, but will com- 
bine both classical and popular music. It will be composed 
of musicians who can be depended upon equally with a fine 
symphony orchestra to perform either popular or classical 
music, such as Sousa is in the habit of rendering in his con- 
certs. 

Mr. Sousa may be trusted to organize a better orchestra 
and do even finer work than that of Strauss, and the success 
of the latter in this country demonstrates conclusively that 
there is a field for just such an enterprise as is now to be 
undertaken. Its success can hardly be a question of doubt. 

Mr. Blakely also says that the receipts of the band for its 
season at Manhattan Beach, just concluded, were larger than 
for any other season of the sixteen years of Beach history— 
during fourteen of which the brilliant Gilmore and his band 
furnished the Beach music. In token of this success, General 
Manager Reynolds, in behalf of Mr. Corbin and the Beach 
directors, presented Mr. Sousa with a costly and beautiful 
decoration, consisting of a sunburst of seventy-two dia- 
monds forming the groundwork for a laurel wreath of 
Etruscan gold, in the center of which is a harp in blue 
enamel: ‘‘ The March King.” And on the reverse side: ‘‘A 
Memento of Manhattan Beach.”” The band has just begun 
its seven weeks’ season at the St. Louis Exposition, after 
which it will make a concert tour. 


‘*Do you know anything about ‘Scraps From the Opera’ ?” 
said the young woman who plays the piano. ‘‘No,” replied 
the new clerk; ‘‘! didn’t know the prima donna had quar- 
reled again.” 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE work of the May Festival Chorus, in preparation for 

the Festival of 1896, will be continued under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, Chorus Conductor. Mr. 
Benjamin Guckenberger will continue as Accompanist. 

The rehearsals of the Chorus will be held in Nelson Hall, 
northwest corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, beginning 
Monday evening, October 1, 1894, at 8 o’clock. 

It is particularly desirable to increase the male choir of the 
Chorus, and to this end the present members of the Chorus 
are earnestly requested to induce their friends and acquaint- 
ances who can sing to become members of the May Festi- 
val Chorus. 

It will be the endeavor of Mr. Blumenschein to obtain a 
more perfect balance of voices in the Chorus, and with this 
object in view, admission to the ladies’ choir may be limited 
to a certain number of applicants; for this reason the present 
members of the Chorus are requested to send in at once 
their application blanks properly filled out. 

The preparation of the larger choral works of the last Fes- 
tival was virtually accomplished between the 1st of March 
and the 1oth of May, 1894, a period of but ten weeks. As 
a result, many members of the Chorus, on account of irregu- 
lar attendance, complained of being unfamiliar with their 
parts at the rehearsals with orchestra, and a sense of uncer- 
tainty and timidity was felt at the final concerts. It will be 
the endeavor of the Association and of Mr. Thomas to avoid 
all such faults, and to this end a stricter discipline will be 
maintained, and full time given to the rehearsals of the most 
important works, that the steady and constant drill may 
bring familiarity and strength in the production of every 
note. 

The more important works selected by Mr. Thomas for 
the Festival of 1896 are Handel’s ‘‘Judas Maccabeus,”’ and 
‘*San Franciscus,” by Tinel, anew work of large proportions 
that has been given several times in Europe and become 
very popular. It has many pleasing choral numbers, and is 
quite dramatic in its solo and orchestral parts. These two 
works will be taken up for immediate rehearsal. Other se- 
lections of standard works and pleasing novelties will be 
announced as the work of preparation goes on. 

There will be at least two concerts given by the Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the Chorus during«the season. The 
exact dates of these concerts can not now be definitely an- 
nounced, as the schedule for the Thomas Orchestra for the 
season of 1894-95 is not yet sufficiently completed. As it is 
not desirable to draw the attention of the Chorus away from 
its main duty—the steady rehearsal of the principal works to 
be performed at the Festivals—the concerts to be given may 
be but partly choral, or one may be entirely instrumental, as 
may be decided hereafter. 

Board of Directors: W. N. Hobart, Pres’t; Edward Raw- 
son, Vice-President; Clifford B. Wright, Treas.; Lawrence 
Maxwell, Jr., Alex. McDonald, Robert L. Resor, Chas. L. 
Harrison, J. D. Brannan, J. G. Schmidlapp. H. T. Loomis, 
Secretary. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 24-28, 1894.—WORCESTER, MASS. 


HE works performed were as follows: Choral works— 

‘‘Elijah,"” Mendelssohn; ‘‘Zadok, the Priest,’’ Handel; 
‘*Manzoni Requiem,” Verdi; ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” St.- 
Saens; ‘‘Paradise Lost” (selections), Rubinstein; ‘‘ Phoenix 
Expirans”’ (selections), Chadwick; ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Redemption,” 
St. Cecilia Mass (selections), Gounod. 

Instrumental compositions—Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; 
Symphony, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” Berlioz; Fantasie, Piano 
and Orchestra, Tschaikowsky; Fantasie for two Harps, 
Schuecker; Concerto, Organ and Orchestra, Handel; Ro- 
mance and Scherzo (Strings), Clayton Johns; Adagio and 








Gavotte (Strings), Bach; ‘‘Hymn to St. Cecilia,” Gounod; 
Andante and Scherzo, Tschaikowsky. 

Overtures—‘‘ Tragic Overture,” Rustin: ‘*Faust Over- 
ture,” Wagner; ‘‘Carneval Romain Overture,” Berlioz. 

There were five hundred voices in the chorus, the usual 
solo talent, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc., etc., all 
under the direction of the veteran Carl Zerrahn, this being 
his 28th year as conductor of the festivals. 


‘*MADELEINE”—THE NEW COMIC OPERA. 


‘6 MADELEINE; or, The Magic Kiss,” Stanislaus Stange 

and Julian Edwards’ new comic opera, which Ca- 
mille D’Arville, and one of the finest comic opera companies 
ever seen in Boston are producing, has shown itself to be a 
glittering success, the hit, in fact, of a dozen seasons. Much 
was expected of it, but it is safe to say that the fondest hopes 
of even the most sanguine have been more than realized, and 
that ‘‘ Madeleine’’ has jumped into a popularity that was not 
anticipated. The houses have been the largest of the sea- 
son, and enthusiasm has reigned, while the sale of seats for 
Over a month in advance shows that the people are full of 
the desire to see the performance. 

The success of ‘‘ Madeleine” is easily accounted for. In the 
first place, the company is all that could be desired. Not a 
member of it is there who is not favorably known; and with 
Camille D’Arville in the leading role there is, of course, no 
doubt of the excellence with which it is portrayed. Besides, 
the production is a magnificent one from a scenic and cos- 
tume point of view, and every detail is closely followed out 
to make everything run smoothly and with precision. 

But, more than all this, ‘‘ Madeleine” fills a void in the list 
of American productions that has remained empty since the 
foundation of the modern school. It is, in short, a comic 
opera, based on the truest lines, with music that will long 
maintain as a standard, and a book that is free from the 
slightest semblance to anything ‘‘slangy”’ or up-to-date. It 
is an opera that will bear hearing time and time again, and 
need not be changed from week to week to get ‘‘ laughs.” 
The press and public have united in this declaration and be- 
lief, and are giving it their warmest support. It was a bold 
venture, producing such a fine work after the public has 
been almost educated up, or down, to the level of the 
wishy-washy affairs that have posed so long as comic 
operas, but the judgment of Managers Shea and Askin has 
been proved to be of the best, and they will certainly reap 
a rich reward. 








A VISITOR FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 


STOCKPORT, ENGLAND. 


Dear Mr. Epiror: Through the kindness of Dr. Root | 
had the pleasure, while in London, of meeting J. S. Curwen, 
of Tonic Sol-Fa fame, and the spirit moves me this rainy 
morning to give you a short account of what | saw and 
heard. Mr. Curwen is a quiet, genial gentleman, and has 
the rare faculty of making a stranger feel quite at home in 
his presence. After a delightful chat on matters musical, he 
inquired if | was interested in the Tonic Sol-Fa system, 
whereupon | assured him that | was interested in any meth- 
od that tended to develop good chorus singing, though, 
practically, | knew very little about the Tonic Sol-Fa, so it 
was decided that the following day we would visit the 
‘‘Fleet Road School,” one of the public schools of London, 
and hear the school choir sing. There are about a thousand 
pupils in the building, and the best voices are selected to 
form the choir, which numbers between forty and fifty. 
They first sang ‘‘Hark, the Lark at Heaven’s Gate Sings,” a 
lovely old English glee. It was given without accompani- 
ment. The attack was splendid, and the shading really ar- 
tistic. Next on the program was the Gypsy Chorus, from 
hen they gave us the ‘‘test piece” 


the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
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which they were going to render at the school choir contest 
the following week. It was exquisitely done, the voices 
coming into a perfect blending on the pranissimo passages, 
and the phrasing without a blur. They could also give a 
pointer, in the way of precision, to some of our careless choir 
singers, who are so fearful they won't earn their salary by 
singing the notes that they sing the rests as well. After an- 
other glee they were taken in hand by Mr. Curwen, who 
put them through some wonderful tests in sight-reading, by 
means of a chart. He gave them all sorts of hard intervals 
to sing, some of them reminding me of that bass solo in the 
‘‘Messiah,” ‘‘The people that walked in darkness.” But it 
was evident that hese little people were not walking in 
darkness, for they never missed an interval. During this 
test they sang in unison, but presently Mr. Curwen began 
giving them exercises in two-part harmony, pointing out 
the notes for soprano with his right hand and the alto with 
his left. This was also satisfactory, and, you must under- 
stand, they were not confined to one key, but were dodged 
about into relative keys, both major and minor. Afterward 
(at my request) they were put through some exercises in 
rhythm, and proved themselves quite equal to.the occasion. 
There were three things that strongly impressed me during 
this very delightful visit: First, that the children were per- 
fectly familiar with intervals, and sang them intelligently, 
and not by guesswork; second, that they sing a better 
class of music than our school children; and third, that they 
seemed to enter into their singing as if they really loved it, 
giving a brightness and dash to their music which was quite 
new to me. 

| must confess | see much that is good in Tonic Sol-Fa, 
and am of the opinion that the fine chorus and part-singing 
of this wonderful little country is largely due to its influ- 
ence. Very ~_ yours, 

;. L. ASHFORD. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


A Burlington girl is learning to play the cornet, and her 
admirers speak of her as ‘‘ the fairest flower that blows.” 


The following advertisement appeared recently in a Dutch 
paper: ‘‘Adolphus, return to your Matilda. The piano has 
been sold!”’ 

‘*Don’t give yourself the trouble to show me out,” he 
said. ‘‘Oh, no trouble at all,” exclaimed she. ‘‘It’s a pleas- 
ure, | assure you!”’ 


Opera singer: ‘‘ When | am performing I forget everything 
about me; I see nothing but my ro/e—the public disappears 
entirely,” Friend: ‘‘! don’t wonder at that.” 


‘“You say you don’t know what's the matter with the 
man,” said the young college graduate, ‘‘and I’m sure! don't. 
What'll we do?” ‘‘Do?” said the fashionable physician, 
firmly; ‘‘why, we'll operate on him for appendicitis, of 
course.” —Chicago Record. 


Mrs. Partington, a pious old lady, happened in at a Christian 
Endeavor meeting. She was much impressed by the young 
people’s earnestness, and especially pleased with the sing- 
ing. She said: ‘‘Oh,I do love to hear 'em sing! They sing 
with such venom!"—Ufica Observer. 

There are some cases in which a correct musical ear causes 
its possesser a good deal of discomfort. 

‘**] suppose you heard Squire Sampson's daughter's voice 
pretty loud in the hymns, my dear?” said Parson Fawcett, 
inquiringly, to his little wife at the close of. the morning serv- 
ice. ‘*] used to think when she lived here before her mar- 
riage that her voice was very strong, but not—er—not ex- 
actly reliable, perhaps, as to the pitch.” 

‘*Mr. Fawcett,” replied the minister’s wife, while a flush 
rose to her thin cheeks, ‘‘I suppose she that was Arabella 
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Sampson thinks she is praising ine Lord when she sings; 
and far be it from me to say that she doesn't; but | must 
say that it’s all | can do to praise Him at the same time.” 
The editor said he thought some cuts 
Would go well with my story; 
| left it with him, feeling | 
Had covered myself with glory 
When | for the pictures looked next day, 
| nearly fell off the fence, ill ; 
That cruel man had made the cuts 
With a horrid big blue pencil! 
~-New York Herald 


What a perfectly lovely thing it would be, 
How the world would fill with light 

If the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins” would sail away 
On ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night ’’! 


GOUNOD’S MOTIFS IN ‘‘MORS ET VITA.’ 


E are pleased to have such good authority as the Pa// 

Mall Gazette sustain the Visitor's well-known position 
in regard to musical language, as is done in the following ar- 
ticle, with Gounod’s mofifs in the Requiem from ‘‘ Mors 
et Vita’ as a subject: 

In this work Gounod made assumptions upon the art of 
music which may indeed be questioned without any severe 
exercise of disrespect towards one who had a right to make 
certain assumptions in connection with the art of music. 

For example, a certain melodic form, employed both in as- 
cending and in descending order, and presenting a sequence 
of three major seconds, is supposed by Gounod to ‘‘give ex- 
pression” by its sternness to both ‘‘the sentences of divine 
justice ” and ‘‘ the sufferings of the condemned."" A second 
melodic form is supposed, by its mere rhythm, to express a 
sense of ‘‘sorrow and tears,” which, by a transformation in- 
to the major key, is changed ‘‘ into the expression of conso- 
lation and joy.” 

A third melodic form, by means of threefold superposition, 
‘‘results in the framework of an augmented fifth,”’ and is 
supposed to announce ‘‘ the awakening of the dead at the 
terrifying call of the angelic trumpets ""—these several expla- 
nations being sufficient, as the composer thinks, ‘‘ to guide 
the listener, above all if he is helped by having the work be- 
fore him, through the numerous musical combinations in 
which these different melodic forms appear.” 

Thus Gounod: and therewith arises a whole multitude of 
problems as to whether he is justified in making such obser- 
vations, or whether this kind of descriptive music is altogeth- 
er out of the question, unsupported as it is by the conclusions 
of a true artistic theory. Thus much is indubitable: that it 
is possible to label certain phrases with certain characteristics, 
and that from this point mankind is very ready to endow the 
phrases with the characteristics, as though the one belonged 
to the other by right, and essentially. 

But Gounod, as we think, has in this instance gone a 
good deal too far. That music has its due emotional inspi- 
ration, and that this emotion may be the consequence of 
certain combinations of words, are facts that can not be 
called in question. But it is absurd to suppose that a par- 
ticular literary phrase can be conveyed to the imagination 
involuntarily by some particular musical combination of 
notes. A sequence of three major seconds may have a cer- 
tain sternness of effect, but to attribute that effect to the in- 
exorable quality of divine justice, or to the sufferings of the 
condemned, seems to us sheer absurdity. 

At this point we arrive, as it seems, at the very founda- 
tion-stone of music—at the essential reason for the being of 
music. Music, in a word, is a matter of emotion altogether. 
A great emotion inspires a great master, and he presently 
proceeds to produce the inspiration in the form of exquisite 
music. The subject is worth discussion. 

Emotions are, after all, vague things. The emotion of 
laughter approaches very closely to the emotion of tears, and 
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tragedy and comedy are so interchangeable in this human 
life of ours that an adagio movement, solemn, grave, touched 
with the tears of all human things, may become a sweet 
dance, a fair and fanciful delight, if it be transformed into an 
allegretto. Such are the vague and vagrant ways of human 
emotion. 

It is thus clearly demonstrable that what may be called a 
perfect clarity of sentiment is, indeed, impossible to music 
which has any claims to delicacy. A march, a waltz—of 
the well-known, hall-marked character—a polka, a schot- 
tische, all these things are part of the common forms of mu- 
sic, just as the couplet or the Alexandrine may be described 
as a common form of poetical literature without any speci- 
fication of the manner in which those forms may be made 
vital. 

We thus return to the point from which we started. Was 
Gounod justified or not in the particularization of the emo- 
tion which he desired to impart to certain musical phrases? 
We think that he was not justified in so doing. If he had 
contented himself with the mere explanation of a large and 
indefinite emotion to qualify his particular phrase, one would 
scarcely have opposed his desire or have contradicted his 
claims. 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 


loo nne proceeding further with that part of musical elo- 
cution treated of in the Visiror for July, | will return to 
the A B C method of word enunciation, and include with it 
musical expression; and will use the lyric chant ‘‘Gethsem- 
ane—No. 2” to illustrate what I wish to say, because its 
form is familiar to all churchgoers. 

The theme has a range of but six degrees upon the staff, 
and if sung without thought or care would be monotonous 
in the extreme, but when sung by artists with applied skill 
it becomes expressive of sublime emotions. 
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Tis midnight; and on Ol- ive’s brow The star is dimmed re late - ly shone. 
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The careful choirmaster would i sia his singers to 
sing the music to the syllable /a, giving the dynamic expres- 
sion about as marked, while the voices are harmoniously ad- 
justing themselves, and equalizing their volume; and, second, 
call the singers’ attention to the sentiment expressed in the 
words, and the placing of the greater emphasis. Skillful 
musicians might not agree as to the placing of it, but, by way 
of experiment, it might be placed on the word ‘‘Olive’s,” in 
the first strain, ‘‘dimmed,” in the second, ‘‘midnight,”’ in 
the third, and ‘‘ prays alone,” in the fourth. 

Singers often permit a very bad fault to appear when sing- 
ing, viz.: fluctuations of pitch—voices rising upon the close 
vowels, and falling upon the open ones. Take, for example, 
‘‘and” and ‘‘on” (a is the close vowel, o is the open one), 
in the first line, which require a complete change of mus- 
cles. If care is not taken the fault will be conspicuous, be- 
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cause both syllables are to be sung at the same pitch. At 
the termination of the second line, ‘‘lately shone,” it might, 
occur, and all through the stanza wherever the open tones 
follow the close ones. Vocal teachers ‘‘ring all the changes” 
with their pupils upon the vowels, but when words are sung 
their efforts are completely lost in many cases. 

lam persuaded from a two years’ use of the ‘‘ A-B-C of 
Musical Elocution” that the practice of the words as arranged 
in the different tables would form a habit of enunciation 
which would secure the exactness of pitch that should be the 
ambition of all vocalists to obtain. 

Again: To avoid the ‘‘telescoping” of words, attention 
might be called to where the fault would easily occur, viz. : 
andon, for ‘‘and on,” in the first line; Starts, for ‘‘ Star is,” 
in the second line. If the punctuation is strictly observed 
in the third line the fault could not appear; but in the fourth 
line it would be praysalone, for ‘‘prays alone.” The singers 

may ask, ‘‘how can it be avoided if we sing /egato?”’ Ex- 
periment probably would lead to the discovery that by dis- 
continuing the sound one second of time, and rapidly chang- 
ing the lingual organs required, the desired end would be 
gained. The-fault of telescoping occurs when the last letter 
of one word is a consonant, and the following commences 
with a vowel. Let the termination of the first word, or any 
word, be complete, and the fault will quite eg disap- 
pear. . H. Barb. 

It is said that the first time in history when a royal per- 
sonage has come forward as a poet-composer over his own 
signature will be next October, when Messrs. Bote & Bock, 
of Berlin, will bring out the ‘‘Song to Aegir; Words and 
Music by William II., Emperor of Germany.’’ The receipts 
from the sale will be added to the endowment of the splen- 
did memorial church to William I. 


In commenting on the number of fine hymns written by 
Bishop Coxe, of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New York, 
the Christian Advocate (Methodist) says: ‘‘Some of Bish- 
op Coxe’s hymns are found in the collections of every reli- 
gious body in America, except in the official collections of his 
own Church. This is accounted for by his too scrupulous 
modesty. As a member of the. Hymnal Committee in i869 
and 1871 he refused to permit the insertion of his own lyrics. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony: A Theory of 
from the Composer’s Standpoint. By A.)}. Goodrich. 
Mr. Goodrich is not exactly an iconoclast in musical theory; but he 
is a radical and a disciple of modern music as compared with old-fashioned, 
orthodox harmony, with its strict prohibitions and canons. The author is 
not a follower, in other words, of Richter, or Riemann, or Marx, but rather 
ascribes whatever merits his book may possess to the influence, not only 
of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, but of Wagner, Rubinstein, 
Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, and Mascagni. Throughout the volume, one 
can see ‘strongly the influence of the modern instrumental music. The author 
sweeps away, for instance, as of no account, the restriction in regard to hid- 
den fifths. He considers hidden octaves another theoretical bugbear. He is 
more tolerant concerning false relationships. He finds nothing wrong in the 
progression of an augmented second, either melodically or harmonically. He 
sweeps away also the prohibition applied to the tritone, and considers the ma- 
jority of these interdictions as belonging to the primitive stages of musical de- 
velopment. He maintains that all these ‘‘ detestable’ harmonizations have 
been utilized by = greatest composers, and it is merest folly that attempts to 
proscribe them. ‘‘Genius,” declares Mr. Goodrich, ‘‘ is a law to itself.” Per- 
haps it is well for the tyro to place a little emphasis on the word “‘ genius,” 
and not to adopt crudities simply as excuses for negligence and ignorance. All 
through the book some of the most piquant effects are those introduced as 
illustrations of early musical transgression. Yet, let not the student infer that 
he is going to have an easy time with this book. A certain latitude of appli- 
cation is allowed, but there is no laziness or carelessness planned for in the 
large amount of work which has been laid out. The form of the book is dif- 
ferent from that of most in common use, and some of the current nomencla- 
ture has been rejected. - The work is one ‘of the best analyses of the harmonic 
facts and possibilities of modern music. It treats with fullness and clearness 
many phases of harmony which are lightly passed over in other works or left 
to be developed by the teacher. Thus much space is given to the origin and 
resolution of the diminished seventh chord, a few chapters are devoted to har- 
monic counterpoint, and the book concludes with useful chapters on musical 
form and construction.—7he Christian Register. 





Musical Composition 















TURN NOT AWAY. 


G. F. R. G, F. ROOT. 
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1. Turn not #- way from the heav’n-ly word, Sporn not the mes - sage your ears have heard; 


2.“Come un - to me,” hear his voice once more ich - o- ing clear from the shin -ing shore: 
8. Glad- ness and wel-come would fill each heart If you would choose now the bet- ter part; 
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But yield your heart * the Sav-ior’s care And in his ser-vice and his glo- ry share. 
“Come un- to me and I'll = you rest, Poor wea-ry wand’rer,come, be ev - er blest. 
While in the pres-ence of Christ our King, An - gels their an-thems joy - ful - ly would sing. 
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now and heed it with heart bowed down And o’er the Cross,see the gold - en Crown. 
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Thine, 0 Lord, is the Greatness. 


(FOR HARVEST OR THANKSGIVING.) 














J. R. MURRAY. 
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